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THE 
INTRODUCTION. 


E Public of all Countries 
r where Theatres are eſtabliſhed 
agree in the Opinion, that he 

Profeſſion of an Ackor is low 
and contemptible ; and the Laws of ſome 

States regard it in a Light ſtill more ſe- 

vere. It muſt, indeed, be owned, that 

the private Character of many who have 
trod the Stage has been intolerable : The 

Public have reſented it ; and, finding the 

Caſe too common, threw, at laſt, their 

Load of Reſentment upon the Profeſſion 

itſelf. 


Inſtances, however, are e producible, that 


Female, as well as Male Virtue, Diſcre- 


tion, Probity and Honour have really ex- 
iſted in Theatres; but, the Number be- 


ing, comparatively, ſmall, the Profeſſ on 
B | ſtill 


33 3 
ll lies under Public Scandal. This, 1 
think, is going too far: I believe, that 
this een Opinion of the Profeſſion, 
not the evil Tendency of the Profeſſion it- 
ſelf, has, from their firſt Eſtabliſhment, 
filled the Theatres with ſo many bad Men: 
I am ſure it has with bad Actors. 

Is it to be thought, that People of Edu- 
cation and Honour will croud into a Pro- 
feſſion which the World has ſtigmatized, 
if they had any Proſpect in more re- 
putable Life? No, ſurely: Neceſ- 
ſity, the ſevereſt Neceſſity muſt compel 
them to ſubmit to it. The Number of 
ſuch muſt therefore be very ſmall ; and 
yet, out of zheſe, T judge, our beft Actors 
are to be expected. Men of a Stamp dif- 
ferent from the above, by the Liberties 
and Profits of a Theatrical Life, are 
bronzed againſt the Opinion of the World; 
and, thus, the Stage becomes the favou- 
rite Aſylum of Numbers, whoſe fps: ; 
Characters will bear no Inquiry. ; 

But the Point, I preſume, may be car- 
ried further. Is it not, in Conſequence, ' 
owing to os public Prejudice againſt the 


"M0 ion, 


[8] 
Profeſſion, that the Theatres, of all Coun- 
tries, have as few good Aclors as they have 
good Men ? 1 fay in Conſequence, becauſe I 
am ſingular enough to think that there is 
a ſtrong Connection between Moral and 
Theatrical Excellence. [7 Ih 

It would, I confeſs, be going too far, 
were it ſaid, that a virtuous character can- 
not be tolerably repreſented by an Actor 
of no Virtue : But, if, as, I ſuppoſe, every 
one allows, the Delicacy of Theatrical Ex- 
preſſion can never be expected from an Ac- 
tor that does not feel his Part, it may not 
be unreaſonable to imagine, that a Man 
of Education and Morals bids fairer for 
Theatrical Excellence, than one, defective 
in both or either of theſe. 

For Inſtance : Let JaFF1EeR be the 
Character to be repreſented One of 
JarFIeR's principal Charaſteriſtics is con- 
jugal Tenderneſs, and the moſt exquiſite 
Senſibility of the Diſtreſs his beloved 
Wife muſt ſuffer, under the Ruin of his 
Fortune. Let us ſuppoſe him, after hav- 


= heard from PIERRE, the Havock 


that had been made at the Seizure of his 
B 2 Effects, 


1 
4 

A 

v 


- [4] 
Effects, liſtening to this bitter Aggra- 
vation: 


„„The very Bed, which on thy wedding Night 


& Receiv'd thee to the Arms of BELVED ERA; 
c The Scene of all thy Joys was violated 


„ By the coarſe Hands of filthy Dungeon Villains. 
6 And thrown amongſt the Common Lumber.— 


Venice * 


How would a Man, inſenſible to the 
Delicacy of an Union of the Sexes, found- 
ed upon mutual Merit; unmoved at the 
Diſtreſſes of thoſe about him, and care- 
leſs of every Thing but his own Plea- 
ſures; how would ſuch a Man fill up his 
Pauſe of Silence? Why, probably, by 
fumbling in his Pockets, a ſhrug or two 


of the Shoulders, or ſtareing round the 
Houſe, 'till the Catch-Word inform him 


tis his Turn to open his Mouth: Or, ſup- 
poſe him ſo much Maſter of Fiction, as 
to give ſome Expreſſion of what he ought 


to feel; can it be ſ animated, /o like to 


what a ſen/ible Heart diſcovers itſelf by on 
ſuch an Occaſion, as when the perſonating 
Ja#FIER is a Man of ſuch a Turn of 
Mind, as to want nothing, but an Jden- 
tity 


wy. 

tity of Circumſtances, to make him Jar- 
FIER himſelf ? His Feet, his Hands, his 
Eyes, his Face, his every Attitude, would, 
all, be full of Expreſſion, and give Elo- 
quence to Silence = 

How, then, would ſuch a IAT FPIER 
breathe out the Tenderneſſes of a Paſſion 
to which his natural Generoſity makes 
him no Stranger | How would this fond 
Addreſs to the imaginary BRLVIDERA 
come forth, with a Management that gives 
a natural Reality to Poetical Fiction] 
* Canſt thou bear Cold and Hunger? Can theſe 
c Fram'd for the tender Offices of Love [Limbs, 
% Endure the bitter Gripes of ſmarting Poverty? 
« When baniſh'd by our Miſeries abroad, 

4 (As ſuddenly we ſhall be) to ſeek our Refuge 
& In ſome fair Climate, where our Names are 
“ Strangers, | 
« For charitable Succour ; wilt thou then, 
&« When in a Bed of Straw we ſhrink together, 


„And the bleak Winds ſhall whiſtle round our 
c Heads; 


« Wit thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
«© Huſh my Cares thus, and ſhelter me with Love? 
13 5 - N 
I do not think it in the Power of a 

GGhurl, a Libertine, a Man of Vague and 


triſſing 
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trifling Luta s, to give theſe Lines their due 5 


Expreſſion; be his Art at Inutation ever fo 
great: Play the Part he may; but not 
AT it. 

But, © admitting this to be true, (will 
te ſome ſay) how will it raiſe the Profe/- 
« fon in general from public Obloquy ? 
e The Laws of the Drama make it ne- 
ie ceſſary to introduce vicious, as well as 
ee vriuous Characters: If, then, co per- 
« form his Part. the Actor muſt jev! it, 
© the Stage muſt have its Villains, and 


 & Vice muſt be inſeparable from the Pro- 


&« fon. I hope, I think otherwiſe. 

Perhaps, it may be found, that a Man 
of Probity may perſonate, and with de- 
ferved Applauſe, a Character which, in 
real Life, his Soul deteſts. Tis much 
eaſier for a Man of Senſe to play the Fool, 
upon Occaſion, than for a Fool, at any 
Time, to go through with the Character 
of a Man of Senſe. A Woman of Gaiety, 
founded upon Innocence, will come much 
nearer, in Appearance, ,to the criminal 
Part of her Sex, than they can to the _ 
Semblance of her natural Modeſty. 

| An 


I 
An Actor of Parts, whoſe private Cha- 
racter ſtands well with the Public, has 
none of that Abaſhment which neceſſari- 


ly accompanies conſcious Vice; and will, 


of Courſe, be prompted to throw out his 
Art, as an Actor, when he is aſſured that 
his Audience believes his Villany to be 
merely perſonated. Nay | the Audience 
themſelves, knowing their Man, will 
give Applauſe to the Actor, though they 
deteſt the / illain he repreſents. 
On the Reverſe, the bad Man, owe 
to be ſuch, be his acting Capacities ever 
ſo great, cannot avoid the interrupting 
Thought, that his Audience conſider. him 
merely as an A#or, and hold a moſt ab- 
ſolute Contempt for him in ail other 
Lights. Beſides; his Freedom in imita- 
ting a virtuous Part will be much leſſen- 
ed, by his conſidering that his Applauſe 
muſt be, in a Manner, extorted, and that 
his Audience will be the more critical up- 
on his Action, as they are ſenſible he is in 
a Character much ſuperior to his real 


If 


END 
If this be Fact, v// Characters in the 
Drama may be kept up, and the Profeſ- 
ion of the Aclor in a per ſonated Knave be 
preſerved from Contempt, by the eſtabliſh- 
ed private good Character of the Man. 
May we now, then, venture to repeat, 
that, if the public Obloquy thrown upon 
the Profeſſjon of an Actor, has a tendency 
to deprive the Stage of Men who have the 
moſt ſolid Accompliſhments, and, at the 
fame Time, is not of Force enough to 
keep off People of 'another Caſt ; -can we 
ever expect to ſee in full Delicacy and Per- 
fection, the moſt rational Entertainment 
that can be offered to the Human Mind? 
Fm a Man of no Connection with any 
Theatre, but a frequent Attender upon 
our or ; which I could wiſh to ſee raiſed 
above all Degree of Cenſure This inclines 
me to offer a few Ręflections upon THRA- 
TRICAL EXPRESSION IN TRAGEDY : 
Not that I think myſelf qualified to direct 
public Taſte ; my Attempt will be, mere- 
ly, to ſhew, that a Maſter of Theatrical 
Expreſſion, in all its extenfive Significancy, 
muſt be * of ſuch Accompliſh- 
ments, 


— 


194 
ments, as to ſet the Profeſſion above a | 
Contempt. _ 
An Attempt, 1 confeſs, utterly __ 
were all who frequent the Theatres ap- 
priſed, how much complicated Merit is 
neceſſary to make a GARRICK, 
It will, here, be proper to obſerve, that 
the End propoſed in a regular Tragedy, 
is 70 inſinuate moral Inſtruction and In- 
provement to our Minds and Hearts, by @ 
avell directed Application to our Passons ; 
eſpecially thoſe of Reſentment, Pity, 
and Terror. In this, chiefly, does it 
differ from Comedy; with which we have, 
now, nothing to do. 
The Poet fixes upon a . proper r Subject; ; 
lays his Plan; or, as he commonly calls 
it, his Plot; upon which, his Succeſs, as 
a Dramatic Poet, greatly depends. He 
moves our Attention; excites our Curigi- 
ty; throws in Obſtacles to keep us in 
Suſpence ; at the ſame Time, having ſo 
judiciouſly brought us to be intereſted in 
the Characters he produces, our Reſent- 
ment riſes at the Villain; our Pity weeps 
C for 


77 * 2 do. 
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[1] 
for the Diſtreſs d; and our Terror, aps 


gravated by the Uncertainty of what Will 


become of our afflicted Favourites, excites 
an agreeable Anxiety, which a ſenſible 


Mind cannot fail to profit by. At laft, 


the Cataſtrophe diſmiſſes our: Attention, 
with a full Perſuaſion, that UNAFFECTED 
GooDNess 15 THE GREATEST Accom- 
PLISHMENT of MAN. 

Under ſuch Rules, let us cappoſe the 
Tragedy compleat in Unities, Manners, 
Sentiments, and Diction. What does it 
then want to produce its intended Effect? 


'AcTron : The Poet can affect us no far- 


ther than the Ear; the Actor muſt give it 
Life to affect the Eye: Then it is, we 
feel the combined Effects of the Poets 
Judgment to adareſs the Paſſions, and the | 


Aftors to excite them. 


Can this be done by Men contemptible? 


Can thoſe whom Brothels and Gaming 


Tables have ſpew d forth, do Juſtice to a 
8 hakeſpeare, an Otway, an Addiſon, or, 
not to be particular, (for we mean no Af 
front) to any accurate Writer of Tragedy 

for 


„* — * — — — — 
TEES * 


8 1111 1 
for any Stage? No, ſurely. No Man can 
be Maſter of Theatrical Expreſſion, unleſs 
he can perceive, and that accurately, how 
Nature draws over the ſeveral human Paſ- 
ions." This requires Genius, Education, 
Reading, Experience; and, in Tragedy, a 
Solidicy of Thought, which never acoom- 
panies abjet? Merals. 85 

J perceive that I have mentioned Ex- 
friamer as a neceſſary Fitneſs for Theatr:- 
cal Eupreſion in Tragedy: I do not re- 
call it. 

Our perſonal a ordinary Connections 
with the World, cannot fail to bring the 
capital Paſſions of the human Mind fre- 
quently before us. Now, no Man, who. 
cannot animadvert upon ſuch Occurrences, 
ſo as to ſee what is affeed, and what is 
real, can (with due Submiſſion) ever 
make a juſt Actor. But, if he takes his 
Diſtinction right, and, from ſeeing ge- 
nuine Nature, be the Paſſion what it will, 
feel a Counter-part in himſelf; that Man 
has the firſt Accompliſhment towards 
TIO Expreſſio Jon. 

C 2 


It 


['12 
It was Demoſthenes, J think, whom a 
Client applied to, to appear for him in 
Court, in an Action for Damages. The 
Fellow told his piteous Relation with ſo 
much Apatby, that the Orator conceived 
he ſhould get no Credit by the Cauſe. 
Maſter, as he was, of the human Paf- 
ions, he coolly told his Client, That 
te the Abuſes he complained of were but 
ec trivial: How, Sir, ſaid the Cli- 
ent, *© trivial? Sir, is it trivial to be 
« treated ſo and ſo?—— ls it trivial to 
c have ? Give me Patience! Sir! Sir! 
« All this trivial? trivial, Sir!“ That 
great Man had, now, all he wanted 
to induce him to eſpouſe his Client's 
Cauſe. He ſaw that the Complaint was 
Juſt, becauſe his Client's Reſentment was 
—_ 1 AS 
A Man that cannot trace the human 
Paſſions like a Demoſthenes, will never get 
2 Reputation from the Stage. He that 
can do ſo, and, upon Call, expreſs them 
as he finds Nature does, ought not to be 
thought meanly of for being upon it. 


But 


„„ 
But this is not all: We are further to 
conſider, that no Man can be Mafter of 
THEATRICAL EXPRESSION, unleſs he can 
_ critically d:ftinguiſh and preſerve the { ſpe- 
cific Difference of Characters. 

In all well-written Plays, the Charac- 
ter of each Perſon in the Drama is ſtrong- 
ly narbd with ſome Peculiarity, which 
renders it ſpecific and perſonal. This the 
Poet is under Laws to keep up to, thro' 
every Circumſtance into which he thinks 
fit to ſhew the Perſon ſo chara#eriſed, 

Theſe Characteriſtics ariſe from the 
Temper, Quality, Imployment, Age, Coun- 
try, and Religion, which he would have 
us ſuppoſe the Perſon he introduces to be 
of; and, of Courſe, the Poet's Senti- 
ments, Manners and Diction, muſt be 
ſpecifically accommodated to this very Per- 
ſon; and that, through the whole Cha- 
racter. 

All this the Aclor muſt fee through ; 
he muſt accurately fall in with the Inten- 


tion of the Poet ; or he can never give 
the 


n 
the Chandler . ane T, Trafrigat * 
 preffin- 
An 8 may 3 our ane 
plainer: Be it the Character of Caro. 
We find him a Man of even Tempers ; 


of Quality; imploy'd at the Head of the 


Oppoſition. to Cz/ar ; a Man in Tears; 


by his Country, which he ob/tinately lov'd, 


a Roman; In Principle, a Stoic. Mr. 
Addiſon would have ſinned beyond- all 
Pvetical Forgiveneſs, had he loſt Sight of 
any one of theſe Charat#eriftics, in any one 
Circumſtance. in which he places his 
Caro. His Caro maſt zhinꝶ and Jpeak, 
like Caro; reſent, like Caro; grieve, 
like Caro; bear Diſtreſs, we: Caro "7 


and die, like CATo. 


With as much Minuteneſs, muſt each 
of theſe Particulars: be obſerv'd and kept 
up to by that Actor, who would give 
Theatrical Expreſſion to the CA TO of 
Addiſon. In Voice, Manner, Geſture, and 
Attitude, he muſt ever be the CA To 
of leder ;- and, for the Time, totally 

forget 


1151 
forget he is ; any Thing elſe, or has any 
other Connection. 

Can we then, in Juſtice, think. con- 
temptibly of a Profeſſion, which requires 
ſuch various, yet united Accompliſhments ! 
Or can it be conceived, that a Man of ; 
mean Education, low Ideas, and abandon d 
Principles, can paſs upon us, through a 
ſingle Speech, for the Caro of Rome and 
Add! — $ 


Theatrical 
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Theatrical Expreſſion 


TRAGEDY. 
: O 1 


THEATRICAL EXPRESSION in TRAGEDY 
defined, in general. 


W HEATRICAL ExPRESSION 
is of extenſive Import It does 
not imply Elocution only, or 
the Delivery of an Actor's 
Part, by Speech; but compriſes, alſo, 
every Attitude of every Member of the Hu- 
man Fabrick, as they are naturally put in 
Motion by the ſeveral Workings of the 
Mind. 
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The Mi: has more Ways to expreſs i it- 
Fel by, than Speech; and, under ſome Im- 


preſſions, moſt emphatically indicates itſelf 


by abſolute Silence. She commands the 


Fret, the Hands, the Head, the Face, the 


Eyes, to communicate her Emotions, and 


that by Attitudes and Movements as vari- 
ous as thoſe Emotions, and particularly a- 
dapted to expreſs each of them. 
THEATRICAL EXPRESSION, then, im- 
plies © an Exhibition upon the Stage, in 
ce perſonated Characters, an exact and ac- 
ce curate Imitation of Nature in real ones; 
« and, when confined to Tragedy, the 
© Imitation of ſuch real Characters as 
« can be per ſonated within the Rules 


of that Part of the Drama; including 


<« a ſtrict Propriety in the adventitious 
Aſſiſtances of Dreſs and Scenery.” 


n 


e 


[ 9]. 


SECT. "i 


Of AccoMPL ISHMENTS, perſonal ond. ac- 

quired, which are requiſite in a Mus- 
TER of THEATRICAL EXPRESSION in 
TRAGEDY. 


S the Characters in TRaczpy are 
generally laid in high, or, at leaſt, 
genteel Life, the Figure of an Actor is of 
no ſmall Moment. His Voice muſt be 
tuneable, if not melodious, and his Ear 
not inſenſible of Cadence and Harmony. 
His Memory muſt. be ſtron g and retentiye, 
. and furniſhed with Ideas of what is 
pleaſing, great and good. Dancing muſt 
direct him in the Management of his 
Peet ; Fencing, i in that of the Hands; and 
both together give Eaſe and Gracefulneſs 
to every Motion of Feet, Hands, Head, 
and the whole Boch. — Good Senſe and 
right Principles, i improv'd by Reading and 
Obſervation, if not Learning, muſt ſpread 
Meaning into every Feature, and give ſen- 


timental Y Expreſſo on to that great Index of 
D 2 the 


20 
the Soul, the Eye. — He muſt fee fo cloſely 
into Nature, as to know under what 
Paſſions, and when, under ſuch Paſſions, 
Nature relieves herſelf by Silence: With- 
out this, his Expreſſion will want, one of 
its greateſt Beauties, artificial Pauſes, 
which, when judiciouſly thrown' in, af- 
fect us more, than any Thing the PoE 
can ſay upon the Occaſion.— His Atten- 
rion to what paſſes among the other Cha- 
racters connected with him in the ſame 
DRAMA, muſt be conducted with equal 
Senſibility. He muſt be a thorough Judge, 
at what Words and Geſtures in others, the 
ſeveral Paſſions take fire, or cool in our 
own Breaft, and animate, by proper Evi- 
dences of his feeling this, the attentive Si- 
tence he is obliged to keep while addreſſed 

to by the other Actors. Some Know- 
ledge of polite Life, and the Modes of Ha- 
bil: ment in different Countries, muſt direct 
his Tafte in Dreſs :—And, tho' no Con- 
noiſſeur in Painting, the keeping and per- 
ſpeftive Part of it he ought not to be at a 
Loſs in judging of, eſpecially if the Scenery 
falls within his — all theſe 
Accom- 


1 
Accompliſhments the Actor is not yet 
compleat for Theatrical Expreſſion, unleſs 
his Invention, under their Direction, give 
Variety to his Manner of Acting; not in 
different Parts only, but in one and the 
ſame at different Times. An Excellence 
how rarely to be met with! How diffi- 
cult to attain !- To conclude; a manly 
Compoſure, mixt with a reſpeiful Modeſty, 
muſt keep him from diſcovering, and, if 
poſſible, feeling too great Emotion at the 
Cenſure and Applauſe of the Audience. 
Otherwiſe he derogates from his Thea- 
trical Character, and will —— * 
in his Expręſſionn. 

Theſe, or nearly ſuch 2 
as theſe, muſt unite to conſtitute a Maſ- 
ter in TuraTRICar ExrREssow. A 
diſtinct Conſideration of each will ſhew 
the Neceſſity of them all. 
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4 Of Friouxe. 


0 ac Desert in this can by no 
Means be laid to the Charge of any 
Man, yet the Actor, who will venture to 
| preſent himſelf in TRAGEDY with a Fi- 
gure remarkably defective, is not non 
undeſerving of Cenſure. In Copy, in- 
deed, there are ſeveral Parts whoſe Hu- 
mour is greatly heightened by the Oddities 
An an Aﬀor's Perſon; but in TRAGEDY tis 
quite the Reverſe. How would the face- 
tious PENXETHMAM, whoſe Face was a 
more Laughter moving Jeſt, than moſt 
of thoſe he was to ſpeak, have appeared in 
the grave, ſolemn, mournful Buſein? We 
all knaw how unaccountably impreffive 
the Figure and Addreſs of ſome People is, 
at firſt Sight, either in their Favour, or 
otherwiſe; and that Grandeur, Beauty, 
Eaſe, and Elegance, Male as well as Fe- 
male, irrefiſtably attaches us to the hap- 
py _ Poſleflors of ſuch Accompliſhments. 


How: material, then, this muſt be to an 
 Attor, 


_ Far 
Actor, may eaſily be imagined ; twill 
either conceal, or atone for, ſame Inac- 
curacies that may eſcape him, and ſerve 
to heighten his other Perfections. 

*Tis true, indeed, that the real Figures 
of many of thoſe illuſtrious Perſonages, 
whoſe Characters TRAGEDY revives up- 
on the Stage, were very far from being 
equal in Grace and Dignity to their Souls; 
but becauſe Alexander had his Neck diſ- 
torted, muſt the Neck of his Theatrical 
Repreſentative be disfigured into the ſame 
Poſition? TRAGEDY, like PainTiING, 
muſt ſhew us NaTuRE; but under as 
much AGE as his will i ad- 
mit of. 


8 E C T. IV. 
5 > Of VOICE. | 
"LOCUTION is a principal Mode 
of Theatrical Expreſjjon : Diſtinct and 
clear Pronunciation are the chief Beauties 
in Elocution. The moſt celebrated Oru- 
tor of ATHENS, was, by a natural For- 


mation of Parts, thick-ſpeeched, and in 
particular 


[24] 
particular could not pronounce the Let- 
ter R. This Defect, he was ſenſible, 
was a very Capital one in his Profeſſion, 
and, therefore, for a long Time, uſed 
himſelf to articulate Soliloquy, in the Re- 
tirement of his Garden and Fields ; at the 
fame Time, putting Pebbles into his Mouth 
to alter, gradually, the Size and Poſition 
of the Organs of Speech; till, at laſt, 
he found himſelf in a Condition to N 
in Public. 

But on the Stage this Defect is the 
more notorious. Buſineſs or Curioſity 

| were the chief Attractors of the antient 
| | | YH Auditory to the Roſtrum, which they paid 
14 nothing to be admitted to: We go to the 
| THEATRE to be elegantly entertained, and 
pay a valuable Confideration to thoſe who 
contribute to it. We have a Right then 
to expect an equivalent Return, and to 
expreſs our Diſguſt, when we find thoſe 
capital Speeches, which require a czar, 
full, flowing, meledious Articulation ; 
Lt come tortured to the Ear in Tones, thick, 
9 4 | —_ OY e or rridulous. W 
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' Senſe of the Word. It is not, in- 


deed, neceſſary to an Actor that he be ſo 
much Maſter of Music, as to be a Per- 
former ; though he would find it a very 
ſerviceable Accompliſhment to him-as art 
Actor, if he were; but Time, Harmony, 
and Cadence, he ought to have ſome 
competent Idea of. Without this, he will 
never be able to adapt the Strength of his 
Voice to the Dimensions of the Houſe: he 
acts in; nor to the ſame Houſe, as, at 
Times, it may be more or leſs full: which 
laſt is an Accuracy that few, I believe; 
have taken Notice of; but it is very 
material to thoſe of the Auditory ho fit 
moſt remote, when the Houſe is crouded. 

Sound, which is no other than Air thrown 
into certain Vibrations, is obſtructed and 
inibibed by all porous Obſtacles, and that 
in W to their Poro/ity ; in Conſe- 


E e 


quence, the Cloaths of every Perſon pte- 


ſent imbibe each their Share of vibrated 
Air, and thereby cauſe the Voice to come 
fainter and fainter, in Proportion to its 
progreſſive Diſtance from the Speaker. 
Hence it is, that Mu/ic:ans, when they 


would perform-with Delicacy, in Places 


Where they can take ſuch Freedoms, re- 


move Table and Floor-Carpets, Windowy- 


Curtains, and all ſuch Moveables, as may 


flatten: the natural: * * their Inſtru- 
ments. » 2 


What- 3 n 


to Tones, can thus, occaſionally, alter the 
Strengtb of his Voice ? And yet, I ſpeak 


it from Experience, one ſhall hardly heat 
eight Words in ten from ſome Actors at 


the back Seats of the front Boxes, when 
the Houſe is very full, which, at a thinner 


Audience, would be very diſtinet ab che 


ſame Diſtance. 


 Monotony, which is beyond all Suffe= 
rance in an Actor, is ſcarcely avoidable, 
without an Ear to direct him in Empha- 


Js and Cadence. Should his Emphafis be 
Juſt, that is is, 8 Pen the proper 


Words, 


[27] 
Words, yet if his Tone be, in Point of 
Time, too ſtort, or too long protracted 
-upon any empbatical Word, it will offend 
the Ears of the more judicious Part of his 
Audience. 

The Paſſions requirg at 4 Ferent Mod ala- | 
tions of the Voice, into the ſoft, the 
plaintive, the flow, the briſk, the rapid, 
the ſtern, the exclamatory. What will in 
this Cafe avail him, without a ſexfible 
Ear? Inſftruftion, nay even Practice will 
not, becauſe he wants one kind of Percep- 
tion, which is neceſſary to give them a 
laſting Place in his Memory. Nothing is 
more common, in ſome Actors, than to 
fall from a Tone ſoft and plaintive, in the 
Paſſion of Love eſpecially, into a down- 
right Whine z and in Speeches of Anger 
and Reſentment, to run up to abſolute 
Ranting. We read of ſome of the an- 
tient Orators, who were ſo apt, in the 
Heat of their Argument, to run into this 
laſt Extravagance, that they ſubmitted to 
have a private Regulator, to keep them 
Within Compaſs by a Piteb-Pipe. 


E a. In 


[ 28] 
In Marches, Proceſſions, &c. which 
are accompanied with military, or ſoft 
and ſolemn Muſic, how diſagreeable is it 
to ſee an Actor's Feet move in a Time di- 
rely the Reverſe to that of the Inſtru- 
ments? How much more ſo, to perceive 
their Movement is under no Regulation at 
all? But is this to be done without an 
once more, and I have done ve this 
Head. 
"VERT? Defect of Rave it en 
happens, that an Actor, by over ſtraining 
ſome occaſional Speeches of Anger, or 
Threatning, c. ſhall loſe his Breath, and 
the Clearneſs of his Voice before even the 
fourth Act; both of which ſhould be ju- 
diciouſly reſerved for the Cataſtrophe, where 
they generally are moſt required. 


ee 
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SECT. VI. 
N M E NOR xv. 
1 T has already bode intimated, that an 


Actor's Memory muſt have two Pro- 
perties: It muſt be frong and retentive, 


and furniſhed with Ideas of what is plea- . - 


/ 


ing, great, and good. 
- The firſt of theſe Properties is too ob- 
vious to need any Argument to prove it 
neceſſary : The latter, poſſibly, may not 
be equally evident. 

Do we not ſee a ſurpriſing Difference 
as to Sentiments, Manners, Converſation, 
and Addreſs, in thoſe, who have been 
uſed to the Inſpection of elegant Build- 
inge, improv'd Proſpects, finiſh'd Paint- 
ings and Statues, together with the Con- 
verſation of Men of Learning, Taſte, Po- 
liteneſs, and Honour, from others whoſe 
Connections never, or at leaſt partially 
admitted them to ſuch Advantages ; but 
confined them to a Familiarity with inde- 
h * uncultivated, and low Objects? 

Undoubt- 


5 [ 30 ] 
Undoubtedly, becauſe the nobler Objects 
had habitually impreſs'd upon their Me- 
mories permanent Ideas, which would 
naturally expreſs themſelves in external 
Mauner and Behaviour. 

The Tregic Actor, and thoſe in polite 
Comedy, cannot put on Grace, Dignity, 
Eaſe, and Politeneſs, without having the 
regular and conſtant Ideas of ſuch Ac- 
complifhments in his Memory. His Be- 
baviour will be of a Piece with his Sen- 
timents ; which, if they be Jow and mean, 
his Memory will force him to W in 
his Manner of _— ES 


SEC. -VIE 


of the MANAGEMENT of the Feet ond 
LEGS. 


* E Feet are more expoſed to Ob- 
ſervation than moſt of the Actors 
other Members; becauſe the Stage is uſu, 
ally elevated, to make them move in a 
Line parallel to the Eye of a Spectator, in 
the foremoſt Row of the Pit : The Lamps 

too 


* 


— 


L 3˙ 1. 

too ſerve to render them che more con- 
ſpicuous. 0 

The frequent Tati a ſudden 
Turnings upon the Stage, make the Ma- 
nagement of his Feet and Legs no trivial 
Concern of the Actor. The bombaſt 
Strut, the diminutive Trip, the 
and awkard Movement of the Fer in 
Turnings; the Toes turn'd in, or placed in 
a ſtrait Line with the Bone of the Leg; 
will leſſen all the Dignity and rer 1 
neſs of the other Parts of Attitude. 
Nor are theſe without their Expreſſion; 
if -properly managed, in ſeveral of the 
Paſſions. In Aftomſhment and | Surprize, 
ariſing from Terror, the left Leg is drawn 
back to ſome Diſtance from the other; 
under the ſame Affection of the Mind, 
but reſulting from an unbqp d. for Meeting 
with a beloved Object, the right Leg is 
advanced to ſome Diſtance before the 
Left. Thus, the Aſtoniſhmentof HA M- 
LET at the Sight of his FATHEeR's 
GuosrT, is of a Kind very different from 


that of ORroonoko, at the unexpected 


Meeting with his beloved IMoinpa ; and 
ought 


1321 

ought to be very differently expreſs d. In- 
patience, and Regret at being detected in 
an iniquitous Deſign, may be heightened 
by /bufling of the Feet, without n 

from the Spot. 
But Anger and 1 may be 
ſtrongly ſupplied with grand Expreſſion 
from theſe Limbs. Whoever remembers 
old Mr. Mitts, will recolle& that he 
had a Stamp with his Foot, which, in 
fome of his Parts, appeared to be directed 
by his Judgment; but, as he introduced 
It alſo in others which would no ways al- 
low of it, it appeared to be rather an Ha- 
bit. It had a very fine Effect in the 
Part of Leon, in Rule a Wife, &c: 
When he aſſumes the Huſband, the Gen- 
tleman, and the Man of Spirit: As alſo: 
in others of the rough, haughty, and fern 


SECT. 
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. SECT. VIII 1 
| 275 the Manacrment of the Hants and 
ARMS. 4 | 
W E come now to a very critical Ar 
ticle in the Actor's Conduct. 
There is ſcarce a Line to be uttered by 
himſelf, or to be attended to when ſpoken. 
by others, which does not require a parti- 
cular Movement ; nay, even in plain Nar- 
rative of common Incidents — n be 
far from idle. 
But as to the Expreſſion of the Paſſions; 
there is not one of them that does not de- | 
mand the juſteſt Emphaſis in their Move 
ment and Attitudes; and all of theſe are 
to vary according to the ſeveral Turns the 
PoteT may give to one and the: fame i 
Paſſion. 1 
What a noble Attitude may each Hand 
and Arm be thrown into, by a GENERAL 
giving his Command at the Head of his 
Troops. The Right extended in a direct 
Line from the Articulation at the Should- 


er Blade, and the Truncheon placed by 
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under their Toga. 


I 


the Hand into, nearly, the ſame Direc- 


tion; while the Left ſupports his Robe, 
half thrown back, from the Ground ! 
And here, I cannot but obſerve, that, 


_ unleſs he be a Man well converſant in At- 


#tudes, the Actor will find himſelf much 
embarraſs'd in the Management of theſe 


Limbs, if his Dreſs be RoMAN, ASIATIC, 
or very different from thoſe of his oοNn 


Country. | 
I have ſeen a Caro, and one very de- 


ſervedly celebrated, who miſs'd his criti- 


cal Point of Time in applying his Hand- 
kerchief, to wipe off the only Tears he 
ſheds in the Play, by not being able to 
find out the narrow Slit of the Pocket in 
2 RoMAN Tunic. | 

The Cuninxse, and, I believe, ather 


ASTATIcs, wear their Handkerchiefs at 


their Girdles ; whether the RoMANSs. wore 
theirs at their Belts 1 won't take upon me 
to ſay : But this I muſt obſerve, that, as 


it was a Weakneſs in a RoMan to cry be- 


fore Witneſſes, among the STo1cs eſpe- 
cially, they generally concealed their Tears 


It 
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It would be endleſs to attempt to pro- 
duce Inſtances of what variety of Atti- 
tudes theſe Limbs may be thrown into by 
a MasTtR of THEATRICAL ExPREs- 
SION. One, however, I take the Liberty 
to produce from Venice Preſery/d; not 
merely, as it contains a great Variety of 
Attitudes of the Feet and Legs, but as it 
will introduce a Stricture upon the Move- 
ment of the Hand and Arm, which I beg 
lieve is not common. 

What I refer to commences at that 
Scene, where the Conſpirators diſcover to 
PIERRE their Suſpicions of the AP of 
his Friend JAFF1ER. 


Ren. Al for my own Part wear 
A Dagger ——— 7 
Pier. Well. 


Ren. And I could wiſh it 

Pier. Where? 

Ren. Bury'd in his Heart. 

Pier. Away; we're yet all Friends, 
No more of this, *twill breed ill Blood among us. 

Spin. Let us all draw our Swords and ſearch the 
Houſe, | 

Pull him from the dark Hole where he fits brooding 
Over his cold F ears, and each Man kill his Share 


of him. 5 
F 2 3 Pier. 
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Pier. Who. talks of killing, who's he'll ſhed h: his 
Blood, 


T hat” s dear to me of IS you! ? or you, Sir ; 


What, not one ſpeak? How you ſtand gaping all 


On your grave Oracle, your wooden God there 
Yet not a Word? Then, Sir, Il tell you a Secret, 
Suſpicions but at beſt a coward Virtue. 
Ren. A Coward . ·—— 
Pier. Pur ur THY SwoRD, ol D Man. 
Tay HAND SHAKES AT IT ; come Tots Ron's this 
Breach ; 


Sam too hot: We yet may live all Friends. 


Spin. Till we are ſafe, our Friendſhip can't be ſo. 
Pier. Again ! Who's that? . 
Spin. Twas I. | 
' Thead, And I. 
Rev. And J. 
Eli. And all. 
Ren. Who are on my Side? 
Spin. Every honeſt Sword. 
Let's die like Men, and not be ſold like ** 
Pier. One ſuch word more, 16 Heav'n I'll to the 
Senate | 
And hang you all Uke 8 in Cluſters. 
Why weeps your Coward Swords half out their 
Shells? 
Why do you not all brandiſh them like mine? 
You fear to die, and yet daie talk of killing. 


Tis not difficult to ſee what noble Em- 
ployment for the Altiludes of PIERRE lies 


in ſo narrow a Compaſs; in which the 


Li mbs; 
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Limbs, we are ſpeaking of, have no mall 
Share: But this Paſſage was choſen, pre- 
ferably to others, on account of that con- 
temptuous Addreſs to RENAULT, mar + 
in Capitals. 

The ITALIANs have a Method abs ex- 
preſſing Contempt different from ours. By 
them it is done by waving the right Hand 
pretty near their own Face, and turning 
their Head aſide from the Object they di- 
rect it to. Whether, as the Scene is laid 
in ITALY, it would not be Merit in an 
ENGLISH Actor to expreſs it in the IT A- 
LIAN Manner, is ſubmitted to public 
Judgment ? 

It may be objected, that, as this is the 
higheſt Act of Contempt one ITALIAN 
can ſhew to another, it ought to have 
been mitigated againſt an old Man, as Rx- 
NAULT was. But it muſt be remember- 
ed, that PIERRE was not only warmed by 
the preſent Affront to himſelf, but had 
been alſo appriſed of RENAULT's villai- 
nous Attempt upon the Wirtz of bis 
FRIEND. 


I can- 
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1 cannot conclude this Article, without 
recommending, to thoſe who attempt to 
ſucceed Capitally upon the Stage, the 
Study of the beſt Paintings, Statues, and 
Prints, many of which may be inſpected 
upon eaſy Terms. Among theſe the At- 
titudes of the four Limbs are expreſs d, 
through the ſeveral Paſſions, in a very 
grand and maſterly Manner, and, if hap- 
pily hit of by an Actor, would place him 
to high Advantage upon the Stage. 

It was, long, matter of Amazement to 
me, how the antient Actors could pleaſe a 
judicious and polite Audience, under the 
PRRSONA, which hid the 220% expreſſive 
Member of the whole Body, the Head 
and Face. = 

The ChIN ESE, who, though they have 
no regular Stage, yet have their 1t:nerant 
Actors who perform, at ſhort Notice, at 
the Entertainments of the Great, have 
their Perſona. I have ſeen, and worn one 
of them, but cannot expreſs how much I 
am at a Loſs to think, how any elegant 
Action can be carried on under ſuch an 
DImumbrance. 


But 
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But as to the politer Stages of the Claſ- 
ical ANTiIENTS, I conceive their chief 
Power of pleaſing lay in their Attitudes, 
and the Management of their Limbs. 
They had the moſt finiſh'd Paintings and 
Statues, obvious to their Inſpection; and 
by producing theſe Attitudes expreſs d by 
them, upon the Stage, could not fail to 
give great Satisfaction to their noble and 
polite Audiences. 


3 
Of the MANAGEMENT of the Heap. 


HERE is little to be offered upon 

this Article ; but what there is has 
great Significancy in THEATRICAL * 
PRESSION. 

The Hrap, finking between the Sould- 
er, protruded over the Breaſt, hanging on 
one Side (unleſs in Arch-Comic Parts) or 
carried with a conſtant erect Stiffneſs, - 
would ruin all kind of Attitude : Where- 
as, an erect eaſy, Carriage gives Grace, 
Dignity, and Authority ; and ſerves to 
expreſs, when a little more elevated than 

in 
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[40] 
in the general Deportment, Haughtineſs, 
_— Bravery, and Rejolutto on. 

A graceful Ned conveys Approbation 
it Conſent; one more quick, and re- 
peated, enforces Obedience to Commands; 
a flow Movement from Side to Side ſhould: 
accompany Diſapprobation, "Denial, and 
Deſpair; and a turning it Sideways over 
either Shoulder towards the Obje& we 
addreſs, - carries Contempt, Menaces, Ten- 
— ä and Regret at part! 28. 


8 E 0 d. 
| Of the Manger of the Fac. 


5 HE Facx is the grand Index to 
the Mind, the Soul, and the A 
fections and Paſſions of both: In courſe, 
the ManaceMentT of this is the capital 
Teſt of an Actor's Judgment and Abilities. 
Difencumber'd as they are from the 
Px RSON A,” the modern Actors have an in- 
finite Superiority over the Antient, in the 
Power of pleaſing; and therefore that 
Actor who is indolent or indifferent i in the 
Study 


141 1 
Study of ſo material a Part of Expreſſion, 
is unpardonable. 

There are ſome Men, indeed, of ſuch 
unhappy Countenances, as to be entirely 
void of Meaning; ſome, whoſe Muſcles 
are flexible to none but the groſſer and 
more boiſterous Paſſions: Theſe ſhould 
newer attempt the Stage, unleſs in lo 
Comedy. Others there are of an Aſpect 
more ſenſible and ductile, but too igno- 
rant of the Theory of the Paſſions, and 
the Manner in which Nature throws them 
into the Countenance, to be able to turn 
their promiſing Features to any Advan- 
tage: Theſe ſhould ever — the 
Sane. 

Volumes might be wrote upon this gl 
Article in THEATRICAL EXPRESSION, 
Every Feature, every Muſcle, may be made 
to ſpeak ; and every Paſſion and Affection 
of the human Mind, under all the various 
Modes in which Nature exprefles them, 
may be conveyed to the Perception of a 
ſenſible Spectator, without the leaſt _- 
ſiſtance from Speech. | 


Ha 


EG: TI would 


LT. 

Twould be Folly, in ſo ſmall a Per- 
formance as we intend this to be, to en- 
large upon a Subject ſo extenſive : We 
cloſe it, then, with a ſingle Inſtance (in 
Part) of what may be executed by the 
Features, under the MANAGEMENT of a 
"judicious —_— 

In the Siege of Damascus, p. 46. of 
Meſſieurs Tonſons 8vo Edition in 1753, 
Phocv as the Chriſtian General, is brought | 
Captive by DAR Ax, an Officer in the 
SARACEN Army, to CAL, the ſurly | 
Chieftain of that brutal People. 


Cal. Wheace, and what art thou !— of Dong 
eu? - Daran, 

Where didſt thou find this dumb and ſullen Thing, 
That ſeems to lour Defiance on our Anger? ? 
$4 * Ne - 

Cal. Have I not ſeen "i Fe ace? 

Abu. [to Caled,] He hears thee not; 
His Eyes are fix d on Earth; ſome deep Diſtreſs 
Is at his Heart. This is no common Captive. 

Cal. A Lion in the Toils ! we foon ſhall tame 

Still art thou Dumb! -Nay ; *tis in vain to caſt 

Thy gloomy Looks fo oft around this Place, 

Or Frown upon thy Bonds—thou can'ſt not *ſcape. 


Hitherto, 


[43] 


Hitherto, we find, Procyas has not 
ſpoken one word; but how expreſſive his 
Features muſt have been, appears from 
the Effect they had upon his ſtern En- 


ſlayer. 

Let us now ſee, how they muſt hikes 
been concerned when he breaks into 
Speech ; as he now immediately does in 
Reply to the haughty CaLep. 


Pho. Then be it ſo—the worſt is paſt already, 
And Life is now not worth a Moment's Pauſe. 
Do you not know me yet ?—Think of the Man 
Vou have moſt Caule to curſe, and I am He. 

Cal. Ha! Phocyas ? | 


* * * * * * 
Pho. Yes, | | 
Thou proud, blood-thirſty Arab / —Well I know 


What to expect from thee; I know you all. 
Ho ſhould the Authors of Diſtreſs and Ruin 

Be mov'd to Pity ? That's a Human Paſſion ; 
No—in your hungry Eyes that look Revenge, 
I read my Doom. Where are your Racks, your 

Tortures ? | | 

m ready—lead me to em; I can bear 
The worſt of Ills from you 


In this Speech we find, that the Fra- 
tures of the ARAB Chiefs were no /eſs em- 
ployed than thoſe of Procy as. 
. "SHEET 
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r 
Of the MANAGEMENT of the Eves. 


HO' the Evyxs are, properly in- 
"4 cluded in the laſt Article, and, in 
what we have given there, intended they 
| ſhould be fo; yet, as they are the mf 
ſpeaking, noſt ſignificant Feature in the 
Face, we think ourſelves obliged to give 
them a more particular and diſtin Con- 
fideration. | | 
In every riſing Paſſion the Eye always 
makes the fr Diſcovery ; and, generally. 
in thoſe more ſudden and inſtantaneous. 
Pleaſure and Foy lights them up to ſpark- 
ling Brilliancy ; Diſappointment and Grief 
deadens them into Languor and Tears :— 
Aſtoniſbment and Fear keep them fix'd 
and open; Humility, Modeſty, and Abaſh- 
ment under Conviction of Villany, direct 
them to the Ground. Courage, Reſent- 
ment, and Anger, make them roll, ſwell, 
and dart out, as it were, a kind of Fire ; 
Tenderneſs and the ſofter Paſſions make 
them ſwim with a gentle, placid Mildneſs. 
TT. They 


[45] 
They menace ; they chide; they de 22 


they approve; and were made for num- 
berleſs nobler Purpoſes in an Actor, than 
to ramble over the Houſe, or be particular 
to the GREEN-BOxES. | 

Mr. SOUTHERN {upplies us with a fine 
Inſtance, in Point, in the laſt Scene of 
the ſecond Act in his ORoonoko ; when 
that amiable PRINCE is thrown into a de- 
lightful Aſtoniſhment at the deſpair d- of 


Recovery of his IMOINDA. 


Gov. [to Oroonoto] Clemene too ſhall thank you 
| .—dhe is ſafe— 

[Brings Clemene forward, looking down on the 
Ground. | 
Look up and bleſs your brave Deliverer. 

Oro. Bleſs me indeed 
Blan. You Start ! 
Oro. O all you Gods! 
Who govern this great World, and bring e 
Things ſtrange, and unexpected, can it be? 
Gov. What is't you ſtare at fo ? 
Oro. Anſwer me ſome of you, you who have 
Power, x 
And have your Senſes free : Or are you all 
Struck thro' with Wonder too? 
Bilan. What would you know ? 


Oro. My Soul ſteals from my pos thro” my 


Eyes: 
5 All 
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All that is left of Life, i "Il gaze away, 
And die upon the Pleaſure. 

Gov. This is ſtrange. 

Oro. If you but mock me with her Image here: 
If ſhe be not Imoinda — 


Ha! She faints ! 
Nay, then it muſt be She: Tt is N 
My Heart confeſſes her, and leaps for Joy, 
To welcome her to her own Empire here. 
I feel her all, in every Part of me. 
O! let me preſs her in my eager Arms, 
Wake her to Life, and with this kindling Kiſs 
Give back that Soul, ſhe moe _ to me. 
* * * * 
Oro. Imoinda ! O thy Oroonot calls. 


What various Employment for the 
Eyes is here ! With what a Look of inef- 


fable Complacency and Fondneſs would the 
real OROONOKO have expreſs'd the laſt 


Line. 


FECT, In; 
Of SILENCE by artificial Pavuses. 


+ HIS, when critically introduced, 
gives a capital Grace to THEATRI- 
CAL EXPRESSION, and does as much 
Honour to the Actor's Judgment, as to 

his 


| [47] 
his Performance. In ſeveral of the Paſ- 
frons, particularly Aftoniſhment, Terror, 
Grief, and exceſſive Choler, NATURE has 
Recourſe to ſuch a Relief, and evidently 
directs the Actor to his Duty: But the 
delicate Opportunities of introducing theſe 
artificial Pausks, lie too remote from 
common Application, and are known to 
thoſe only, whoſe Theatrical Ta oft is very 
accurate. | 

In ſome DzamMa's the Po ET has 
thought fit to give a few Directions for 
introducing them ; but as the ever memo- 
' rable SHAKESPEARE ſtands in Evidence, 
that thoſe who ſucceed beſt in DRAMa- 
Tic PoETRY, may make but ind; i Ferent 
Figures in DRAM ATICO ACTION, the ju- 
dicious Actor will ſcarce think himſelf 
obliged to adhere fr:ly to their Intima- 
tions. 
It is not Wiel the humbleſt D 
rence to better Judgments, that we ven- 
ture to produce, upon ſo capital an Arti- 
cle in TEA TRICAL ExpRESsTON, three 
Inſtances, in which, we conceive the ar- 


rificial PAaust may have a very happy Ef- 
' fe, 


[48] 

fect. An AsTERIsM will point out where 

wc think they ſhould take Place. 

We ſhall take the firſt from the laſt 

= cl but one, in ORoonoko, where 
that fondeſt of Huſbands is ſtruggling be- 
tween Tenderneſs and the Necęſſi 4 of * 

58 his amiable Wires. N 


! 


Imo. I'm ready. 

Oro. * O ! Where ſhallI ſtrike? 1 
Is there the ſmalleſt Grain in of that lov'd Body 
That is not dearer to me than my Eyes, 

My boſom'd Heart, and all my Life-blood there ? 
Bid me cut off theſe Limbs, hew off theſe Hands, 
Dig out theſe Eyes,:tho' I would keep them laſt 

To gaze upon thee; but to murder thee! - 
The Joy and Charm of every raviſh'd Senſe, 
My Wife ! * forbid it Nature. ; 

The /lent Survey of the BELOVED OP 
HIs SOUL, neceſſitated. to Deſtruction, and 
of thoſe Beauties, which his own extend- 

ed Hand is about to ſtrike into zrretrie- 
vable Extinction, cannot but move a ſen- 
ſible Spectator to a ſympathetic Feeling 
of ſuch aggravated Diſtreſs; and, if he 
has ever known what it is to love, to en- 
Joy, to part with, a Woman every way 


emable and worry in the Bloom. of 
Health, 


— 
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Health, Youth, and Beauty ; he cannet 


reſtrain the ſwelling Tear through the 


Speech that ſucceeds it: He cannot, me- 
thinks, conceal this generous Emotion be- 
yond the 4% PAusx. 

We give the ſecond Inſtance of a Pro- 
priety of this kind, in the Manner of 
Ca ro's receiving the 2 of his gal- 
lant Son. 


Cato. Welcome my Son! Here lay him down, 
my Friends, 
Full in my Sight, that I may view at Leiſure 
The bloody Coarſe, and count thoſe glorious 
Waunds. 


— * How beautiful is Del when eam'd by 


Virtue ! 


The Paus in this Place is evidently 
neceſſary, from CaTo's deſiring to view 
his mangled Son at Leiſure; but its Beau- 
ty ariſes f.om the throwing into the 


ſtrongeſt Light a capital Characteriſtic of | 


that great Man; I mean, his manly Ræſo- 
lution and Fortitude under ſuch Events, as 


would have totally born down any one 


leſs fleady than himſelf. We, the Spec- 
tators, are Waiting with an eager, but 
H ayyful 


* 


| 3 
awful Curioſity to hear what ſo great a 
Man can, in Character, ſay upon ſuch an 
Occaſion, and conſequently are fitted to 
receive with higher Admiration, the no- 
ble, Patriot Remark, that follows upon 
a Subject ſo intereſting to himſelf. 

Mr. GARRICK ſupplies us with the 
third Inſtance, in the juſtly celebrated 
Tent-Scene in RICHARD III. where that 
Monſter in Blood and exceflive Villany, 
wakes in all the Terrors of an Imagina- 
tion diſtracted by conſcious Guilt, 


Rich. Give me a Horſe—bind up my Wounds ! 
* Have Mercy, Heav'n |! | 

What maſterly Expreſſion has the great 
SHAKESPEARE ſhewn in theſe eleven 
Words! The rapid Incoherence of the 
firſt Line, preſents ſtrongly to us the 
guilty Confuſion of RIcHARD's Senſes, 
ſcarce yet awake, at the Eve of a Battle, 
which might bring him a full Puniſh- 
ment for his enormous Crimes; and, for 
the firſt Time, forces him to addreſs that 
_ Heaven which, he believed, he had of- 

tended beyond Forgiveneſs, 

TR | A Man, 
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A Man, awaken'd in Surprize, requires 
Time to recover himſelf for coherent 
Speech: One, awaken'd in Terror, more 
becauſe Terror retards the Motion of the 
Blood, and the Flow of Animal Spirits is 
check'd, in Proportion. Were it for no 
other Reaſons, a PAusk at the End of 
the firſt Line is neceſſary, according to the 
uſual Affection of Nature upon ſucb Oc- 
caſions. 

But, to bring a remorſeleſs Wretch to 
Feeling, and from Feeling to Pray, re- 
quires a PAusg indeed. Exquiſitely juſt 
and beautiful is SyuKEsPEARE's Expreſ- 
fon ; exquilitely Juſt and beautiful is GAR- 
RICK's Action, in ſo ſmall a Compaſs ! 

If any Reader is at a Loſs to know the 
Meaning of the ſecond Mor ro in the 
TITLE-PAGE to theſe Papers, the beſt 
Conſtruction I can refer him to, 1s Mr. 
GarRICK's Paus in this excellent Speech. 


H 2 SECT, 


11 
LECT a. . 


HS, when attending to the Pax 8 
ef other Actors. 


HE s E Intervals of Sil ENcE, if 
we may judge by their Conduct, 


ſeem to be conſidered by the Generality 
of Actors, as intended merely for the Ri- 
covery of their Breath; and are common- 
ly employed in ſurveying the Number and 
Quality of their Audience. We ſhall find, 
among ſome, a Speech calculated to ex- 
cite a latent Paſſion, or to heighten one al- 
ready in its Riſe, received with perfect 
Apathy and TIndifference ; and the An- 
ſwer, all at once, prepoſterouſly returned 
in the . Rage of Paſſion, or Theatrical 
Throws of Diſtreſs. 

What Spectator of the leaf Tate 69 
bear with fach Diſfortion of Nature and 
common Senſe * Though the Audience is 
either too candid or polite to expreſs their 
Cenſure in the uſual Way; let not the 
Actor conclude from hence, that this 
fort of Inaccuracy is either trivial or un- 

noticed. 


1531 
noticed. "Tis in Tenderneſs to his fellow 
Hor at that Time ſpeaking, that the 
public Token of Diſguſt is ſuppreſsd; 


leaſt the Hiſi ſhould throw the Speaker 


into Confuſion, by miſapplying it to lin- 
1 
But the Actor, by this Piece of Mil. 
conduct, is not only loſing himſelf in the 
Favour of the Publick, but throws away 
the fitteſt Incentives to work him up to a 
proper Frame for delivering his next 
Speech. Do we not ſee, when Argu- 
ment and Altercation run high in com- 
mon Diſcourſe, that a ſingle cutting Word 


ſhall throw the Perſon it is addreſo d to in- 


to an higher and more natural Paſſion, 


than he would have riſen to if he had had 


more of the Converſation to himſelf? 
And is it not equally common, that a 
Man of humane Senſibility, ſhall be 
work d into all the Emotions of Compaſ- 
ſion and Sympathy, nay ſometimes even 
to Tears, by attending to a plain Narra- 
tive of deep and real Diſtreſs ? 


——_—_—— ⁵² — — ˙*˙ 
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- Tis unpardinable in an Ackor not to 
avail himſelf of theſe Advantages: It 
ſhews, as if he paid no kind of Regard 
to the Judgment or Satisfaction of thoſe 
who ſupport him. 

The late Mr. Milward, who, though 
not of the it Rank, was very far from 
being an indifferent Actor, confeſs'd to 
me, that, in ſeveral of his Parts, a care- 
ful Attention to the Speeches that were 
addreſs'd to him, hardly ever fail'd of 
bringing him to feel Emotion altogether 
as ſtrong and affecting as thoſe of Nature 
on the ſame Occaſions; and that ſome- 
times real Tears made the Application of 
an Handkerchief abſolutely neceſſary to 
him. He particularly, I remember, in- 
ſtanced the Part of Jarriter, and, a- 
mong other Circumſtances of Piſtreſs in 
that Character, I think he mentioned the 
Struggle he felt between Tenderneſs to his 
Wipe, and Honour to his FRIEND, while 
BELVEDERA addreſs'd him in the follow- 
ing Terms: Venice Preſerud, Act 3, 
Scene 1. 5 

Belv. 
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Belv. Ves, yes, there was a Time 
When Belviderd's Tears, her Cries and Sorrows 
Were not deſpis'd, when if ſhe chanc'd to figh 
Or look but ſad; there was indeed a Time 
When Fafier would have ta'en her in his Arms, 
Eas'd her declining Head upon his Breaſt, 
And never left her *till he found the Cauſe. 
But let her now weep Seas, 
Cry till ſhe rend the Earth, ſigh *till ſhe as 
Her Heart aſunder; ſtill he bears it all, 
Deaf as the Wind, and as the Rocks unſhaken. 
* * * * * * Kc. 
Belv. Tell me, be juſt, and tell me, | 
Why dwells that buſy Cloud upon thy Face? 
Why am I made a Stranger ? Why that Sigh 
And I not know the Cauſe? Why, when the 
World 
Is wrap'd in Reſt, why chuſes then my Love 
To wander up and down in horrid Darkneſs, 
Loathing his Bed and theſe deſiring Arms? 
Why are theſe Eyes Blood-ſhot with tedious 
Watching! 
Why ſtarts he now? And looks as if he wiſh'd 
His Fate were finiſh'd? Tell me, eaſe my Fear; 
Leſt, when we next Time meet, I want the Power 
To ſearch into the Sickneſs of thy Mind, 
And talk as wildly then, as thou look'ſt now. 
Jaf. Oh! Belvidera ! 


What can we think of the Actor who 
ſhould receive ſuch affecting Addreſſes to 
” 1 5 the 


amd 

8 Heart, without ſuch Emotions as thoſe 
Mr. MiLwA xp felt. Mr. MiLwas, I 
believe, was allowed, by thoſe that knew 
him, to have heen a Man of Honour, and 
a good Huſband : Such will feel; and that, | 
in * Part they undertake. 


8 T. XIV. 
Of TasrT in DRESss. 


A S this and the following Article 
very ſeldom fall under the Direc- 
tion of an Aclor, we ſhall reſerve them 
for more particular Obſervation in the 
 ApPpxnDIx; where we ſhall attempt to 
ſhew, how far the Conduct of a MANA- 
GER may contribute to promote, or leſſen 
the Elegance of THEATRICAL nl 
SION. 
But, tho' the Actor may be A to 
ſubmit to wear the Dreſs provided for 
him, he ought not to be without a Taſte 
of its Propriety. Let that Part of it that 
is furniſhed by the MANAGER be ever ſo 
elegant and in Character, the Actor who is 
not ſenſible of this, will never wear it with 
Eaſe; 


% 
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Eaſe ; and 'tis five to one, but that, in 
thoſe Particulars which the Actor uſually 
ſupplies himſelf, there will be an untow- 
ard and- ridiculous Impropriety. I have 
ſeen an HERO, whether Greek or Roman 
1 forget, who is to make nothing of chin- 
ing whomever comes in his way, with an 
Effeminate Plenitude of Cherry - colbur d 
Ribband depending from the Tail of his 


PERUKE ; while the Princely Heroine of 


the ſame Country has forter d in State 
upon a Pair of FREncn-HEELs. 

This Jeads me to remind the Actor that 
it behoves him to be converſant i in the 
Modes of Dreſs, antient as well as mo- 
dern, of other Countries beſides his own. 
The GRrkk, Roman, and ASIATIC, 


allow of no open Boſom, Pocket-hole, 


Breeches-wat A- Band, or Hat, to find Em- 
ployment for his Hands. The Sword and 


Truncheon, tis true, will help him out 


now and then; that is, in or before a Bat- 
| tle: The Handkerchief too, may be of 
ſervice once or twice, perhaps; but the 
HexRro muſt not make too frequent Appli- 
cation to this female Apparatus to Diſ- 

I treſs. 


— MIS oats 2-7 
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treſs. 1 could never find that Al Ex Au- 


DER, Caro, or any of their 1LLUSTRI- 


cos CounNTRYMEN were ' Maſters of a 


Sruf-Box ; ſo, I doubt, twould be too 


bold a Stroke to have Recourſe to that 


common Relief to the Hands and Memory, 


_ ſhould the Pur Ic be ever brought to al- 


low of it, in modern TRAGEDY, where 


the Scene may be laid in a SH. Country. 


To what, then, muſt the Actor apply 
for Rules of Deportment in Dreſſes ſo 
different from his ou? To Tast. This 


ought to be natural; were it ſo, it would 
ſoon bring him acquainted with the pro- 
per Manner of managing any Dreſs ex- 


emplified before him. But 25¹8 kind of 
Taft may be acquired: Let him, as above 
mtimated, conſult the beſt Paintings and 
Statues where the Drapery is of the Kind 
we are ſpeaking of : Thefe will lead him 
into a graceſul Variety of Deportment ; 

and in Time make any Dreſs as managea- 
* 


SECT. 


[59] 


 SREST 
Of TAsST in SCENERY. 


"H O' the Actor, I believe, is ſeldom 
| conſulted upon this Head; it will 

be of Service to him to know when theſe 
neceſſary DECORATIONS are executed in 
 TasrT; were it is for no other Reaſon 
than this: It will excite him to more cor- 
rect and animated Action. 

The whole, indeed, is loſt to bis Eye, 
on the Spot where he is to perform ; but 
he knows the Effet which a maſterly 
Performance upon Canvas will have at 
thoſe Points from whence the Spectators 
view it. If the Streets, Buildings, Rooms 
and Furniture, Gardens, Views of the Coun- 
try, &c. be executed in the Toft of the 
Country where the Scene of Action in the 
Play lies, and the Keeping and Perſpettive 
be good, the whole Housx never fails to 
give the moſt audible Evidence of their 
Satisfaction. This puts them into a Com- 
placency very favourable to the Actor, 
who appears to them with double Advan- 
1 tage, 


4 bo 1 
tage, when every ching around him is in 
Character. | 

On his Part, the Actor, if he Tp any 
Taft of this kind, will ſhut his mental 
Eye to the naked Intervals between the 
Side Scenes; and conceiving himſelf upon 
a Spot as elegant as it appears to the Spec- 
tators, will endeavour to make his AF:on 
_ correſpond with tboſe Ideas which the 

Scenery had raiſed in them. 

On the Reverſe, an Actor, whoſe Ideas 
are no ways elevated by the ornamental 
Prepriety of the Spot he acts upon, runs 
the Hazard of falling into a Poverty of 
Action; the leaſt Inſtance of which will 
be conſpicuous to thoſe, whoſe Expecta- 
tions of his Execution have been raiſed by 
that of the Painter. 

Beſides, as there is a great Affinity be- 
tween the polite Arts, a remarkable Inſen- 
ſibility to one is generally accompanied 
with an ind, Here nt or vitious Taft in 
others; and it is much to be feared that 
an Actor, who is very little affected by 
one kind of Theatrical Propriety, will 

; prove 
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prove defective in others more | nat a a 
perhaps, than * we have N ſpeaking 3 


of. 


SECT. XVI. 

FV. ariety in Acting, at different Times, 

the ſame Part. 

62 RRE CT and ſpirited Action will 
| give a laſting Agreeableneſs to any 
Part, tho' no Variety be attempted ; but a 

judicious Variation will render it ſtill 

more agreeable ; and is, perhaps, neceſſa- 
ry, when a Play has a Run for ſeveral 
Nights ſucceſſively. 

To attempt this in trivial Incidents 
would either eſcape our Obſervation, or, if 
obſery'd, would rather leflen than encreaſe 
our Opinion of the Actor's Judgment. 
We expect it only in thoſe more refined 
Parts of Action, which ftruck us moſt at 
firſt ; whoſe Impreſſion upon us becomes 
weaker and weaker by a long repeated 
Sameneſs. This, I acknowledge, renders 


the Attempt more difficult, but, if ſuc- 
ceeded in, more glorious to the Actor, 


who 


11 


who will now have arrived at the Summit 
of Theatrical Excellence. 

The ITAL1ans, I think, are allowed 
' to carry off from other Stages the Prefe- 
rence in this Point; and, if they have 
ſeveral Actors as adroit as their aſtoniſh- 
ing Country-woman in the Burletta's of 
the Seaſon before this, I do not ſee who 
| can refuſe to give it them. i 

I have been very cautious of coming to 
Particulars with any Performer upon our 
preſent Theatres, Ont only, a PERFORM- 
ER indeed, excepted : The Ladies I have 
not dared to ſuppoſe any ways concerned 
in theſe Striftures: And I take this Op- 
portunity of aſſuring the Theatrical Bo- 
dies of both Houſes, that tho my Opinion 
of Action ſtood at the Point it does in 

theſe Sheets, before ſeveral of them had 
made their Appearance to the Town, I 
never could be prevail'd upon to join in 
a noiſy Diſcouragement of thoſe, who, 
fail as they might, were attempting to gra- 
tify me in one of my moſt favourite En- 
tertainments. 


I ſhall 


FEE 

I ſhall therefore, in my further Re- 
marks upon this Article, go back to the 
Old ITaiian THEATRE, when FARI- 
NELLI drew every Body to the Hay- 
market. What a Pipe! What Modula- 
tion! What Extaſy to the Ear! But, 
Heavens! What Clumfineſs! What Stu- 

pidity ! What Offence to the Eye! 
Reader, if of the City, thou mayeſt 
probably have ſeen in the Fields of N. 
lington or Mile-End, or, if thou art with- 
in the Environs of Sr. James's, thou muſt 
have obſerved in the Park, with what 
Eaſe and Agility a Cow, heavy with 
Calf, has roſe up at the Command of the 


Milk-woman's Foot : : Thus from the moſ- 


fy Bank ſprung up the Drvine Faxr- 
NELLI. 

Then with long des advaneing a 
five Paces, his left Hand ſettled upon his 
Hip, in a beautiful Bend, like that of the 


Handle of an old faſbion d Caudle-Cup, his 


Right remained immoveable acroſs his 
manly Breaft, till Numbneſs called its 


Partner to ſupply the Place; when, 1 


lieved 
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lieved itſelf in the Poſition of the other 
Handle to the Cauale- Cup. | 
"Twas well for this rungful Exotic; 
that the Generality of his Audience were 
more ready to extinguiſh one Senſe to gra- 
tify another, than I, attached as I am to 
muſical Merit, could ſuffer myſelf to be. 
Otherwiſe, this AMenion, more potent 
than him of ThEBES, had never drawn 
together the richeſt Stones of INDIA ; nor 
received, from ſome of the faireſt Hands 
in England, Boxes ennobled with thoſe 
expenſive Productions of Nature, and ren- 

der'd more valuable, by including Notes 
upon the Bank for 1000 J. each. Such, 
as I have heard, were the Offerings of 
that Day to the _7uneful, Heeg aw * N 
neſs of this DvIxI Tx. | 

At the ſame Time, on the ſame Stage, 
and in the ſame OrtRas, ſhone forth in 
full Excellence of Theatrical Expreſſion; 
the graceful, the correct, the varied De- 
portment of SENESINO. FARINELLI had 
ſtole the Ears, but SenxsINo. won the 
Eyes of the Houſe ; that Part of it, I mean, 
who were not Mufic-mad. | 
: Thrice, 
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Thrice, in a ſhort. Interval of Time, 
have I ſeen this maſterly Actor, in the 
Opera of ARTAxERXESͤ: And eighteen 
Years have not obliterated the full Re- 
membrance of that great but natural Man- 
ner of his Deportment i in a Scene, which 
called for the Exertion of almoſt every 
Paſſion. He perſonated the Father, of a 
Son, who had, in the Extravagance of 
Duty and Affection, taken upon himſelf 
his Father's Guilt, and was chearfully 
ſubmitting to bear en Denn: in 
lr Stead. 5 

7 happen d in this Opera, Which ſel- 
dom is to be met with in Tralian DRA- 
MAT1c Compoſitions; that the Author 
had toletably acquitted himſelf in a Soli- 
loquy of the Fathers, deſcriptive of the 


'Tortures his Son was to ſuffer in his 


Place. 
Confin'd, as he was, to the Meaſures 


of Recitative and Song, SENESINO Went 
thro' the Struggles of Nature agitated to 
exceſs, with ſurpriſing Execution; and, 
(which I hope will fave me from the 


| Charge of n Digreſſion) a Va- 
K riety 
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4 of Expreſſion, each of che ive 
Nights I aw him in that Character, 


SECT, the LAST. 


Of BeHaviouR, under the Cenſure. or 
Applauſe of the Audience. 


1 Mention this, not ſo much as a Part 
of Theatrical Merit, as of Theatrical 
Prudence ; 3 which, if not attended to, may 
do the Actor great Prejudice in the Opi- 
nion of the Public. 

If he appears inſenfible to their Cenſ ures, 
s ſet him down as a Man too partial to 
himſelf; if baughty and indignant, they 
mark him out as one to be humbled ; if he 
feel Rebuke too ſtrongly, he is damp d for 

the Night, and his Auditory impute his 

ſubſequent 45 ſpirited Action to his want 
of Judgment to go * with his Cha- 

racter. 
Preſcription for this lies in a narrow 
Compaſs. I would not adviſe a Tragic- 
Afﬀor to Mr. Wilks his Expedient, of 
turning a China-Orange Pulp, thrown in 
Levity 


* * W. | * — —— 
- 
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Levity or Reſentment, into a Seville-one ; 
but perhaps a modeſt Inclination of the 
Head and Body, at an Interval that breaks 
not into the Proſecution of his Part, ma 
win off the Cenſure of his Audience into 
open Encouragement. | 5 

I own it hard for a ſudicious Actor to to 
ſtoop to the Reprimands oſ the Ignorant 
Galleries, and a petulant, perhaps, a Par- 
ty-formed Pit: But the Submiſſion pro» 
poſed to him is too light to be boggled at 
in a Caſe of Extremity. 

Applauſe, it may be thought, requires 
40 Precaution to the Actor: More, per- 
haps, than Cenſure. "Tis the fame in 
Theatrical as in private Life; Pride and 
Elevation are, almoſt, inſeperable Com- 
panions ; and the Man who thinks his 
Character is e/#ab/iſhed, may play away the 
Merit which is neceſſary to ſupport it. 

Applauſe is frequently beſtowed in the 
Theatre with as little Judgment, as Cen- 
ſure; and as every Evening brings together 
a new Audience, differently diſpoſed and 
qualified from that of the preceding, we 


often find the ſame Play very differently 
K 2 received. 
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received. © Should an Actor, therefore, 
plume himſelf upon ſuch curſory Indica- 
tions of popular F avour ; grow Self-ſufi- 
cient ; remiſs in his Action; and think 
all Study for further Improvement unne 
ceſſary; he will infallibly fink into abſo- 
lute Contempt and Diſgrace. 

But, further: Should modeſty and Diſ- 
cernment preſerve the Actor from making 
fo fata an Application of the public Fa- 
vour, it may affect him in another manner 
leſs eaſy to be guarded againſt. To be 
pleaſed at the Approbation we meet with 
is natural and proper: No Actor can be 
inſenſible of it. But, if his Pleaſure riſe 
ſo high as to diiſipate or break into thoſe 
Leas by which he ſhould ſupport the Cha- 
racter he is repreſenting, he will be as 
much diſconcerted, as if he had met with 
an equal Meaſure of Cenſure; with this 
Difference only: In the latter Caſe he'd 
be at a Loſs to act up to his Part, in this 
he would run the Hazard of over-doing it it. 


THE. 


APPENDIX. 


I TH E R T O we have attempted 

to repreſent how far the Delicacy 

of THEATRICAL EXPRESSION hoy omen 
upon the Accr, 

For this Place is reſerved a modeſt Ap- 
plication to the Manactrs and the 
Town: Each of whom has ſo much In- 
fluence upon THEATRICAL EXPRESSION, 
that, without their Concurrence, Better 
ton, Booth, Wilks, Cibber, &c. and, at 
the Date of theſe Preſents, * ** *, and 
a long Cc: Among the Men; as alſo 
the Meſdames of the laſt Theatre, and the 
Meſdames of the preſent, would have 
found their Theatrical Capacities leſs evi- 
dent to the Spectators, 

I pretend to no Knowledge of the 
Theatre behind the , On that ac- 
count, 
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.count, I think it great Ill-manners to call 
in Queſtion the Max AGER's Conduct, as 
to receiving or diſcarding new Plays; ad- 
mitting or rejecting freſh Candidates for the 
Stage: Their Impartiality to Regommen- 
dations, and their treating their iddle- 
rant d Actors with the utmoſt Compla- 
cence. I am the rather inclined to think 
thus, becauſe, ſince public Dryu/itions, 
Orations, &c. have been ſet up, the chief 
| Complaints on theſe Points, have come 
from thoſe Quarters where every en 
may find Ears in plenty. 

Whereas, neglected Merit is . Z 
or, if obliged to complain, made}. . 
| But, the Curtain, once drawn up, (af. 
ter which no Money is refunded) the 
Spectator has a Right to judge of the 
whole-Oeconomy of the Theatre. 

Should the Parts be wrong Caft *, thoſe, 
* the Curtain, unleſs Novices in the 
Theatre, perceive it directly; grow ſullen 
and diſappointed; and, when a capital 


* A Theatrual Term, for giving each Part or 
Charader in the Play, to the Perſon, to 8 in | 
all I it is beſt /urred. | 

h A Kor 
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Actor comes in, receive him with not 
half the Satisfaction and Approbation, he 
deſerves ; becauſe he has not proper Caun- 
ter- Actors to ſet him off. Thus, will the 


Delicacy of TEATRICAL ExrRESGSroNUC 


ſuffer, if the MaNnaGER, be his Motive 
what it will, does not caſt his Parts 
right. 


I have, and will avoid Particulars; ve 


I mean to give not the leaſt Diſguſt to 
thoſe, who are at znceſſant Thought to 
pleaſe the Town. 


J ſuppoſe, twill not be fngular 8 


ſay, that Actors may grow out of Figure, 
though not out of Merit. 


A worthy Man (as far as I have heard) | 


and a correct Speaker, (as far as I can 
judge) appears, in a Swan-wing Peruke, 
to perſonate, at the Age of—, a young 
Gentleman. Is this cgfing the Part 
right? Iaco he will yu inn as 
long as he can ſpeak. 

My Regard for Mrs. P— runs fo lieb, 


that I wiſh 1 may ſeldom ſee her upon 


the Stage, but in the Character of a 


3 of Diſtinction, in which, ant 
ſimilar 


A 
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Heide: Parts, ſhe will-long continue, the 
Satisfattion” of the Tw. 
I have Reaſon to think, (dender a as my | 
Acquaintance with the Theatre is) that, 
| in caſting the Parts, the MANAGER is not | 
| entirely to blame. Ackors, of Conſequence, 
| will not eaſily ſubmit to his, or, perhaps, 
to the Advice of a judicious Rehearſal. 
But I cannot conceive, how thoſe, con- 
nected in a common Intereſt to pleaſe the 
Public; how thoſe, who have any Merit 
with the Public, can think they degrade 
themſelves by perſonating, if the Excel- 
Ence of THEATRICAL ExPREsSION de- 
pends upon a due Support of the Under- 
Parts, a Character ſome what beneath the 
Plume and Truncheon; provided that the 
Town is pleaſed. If pleaſed, they ap- 
prove; and pay an additional Regard to 
the Actor, who condeſcends to appear in 
lower Parts, that the Drama may be re- 
preſented with Spirit. | 
N Tis alſo the MaNACGERS Part to ſet 
1 off, in Point of DR Ess, the Actor's Per- 
formance: And, as has been obſerved, he 
i little conſults. his ow true Intereſt, if he 
does 
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does. not he Actor, if he has any Senſe; 


feels a Neglect of this kind ſo far, as 
never to get above the Idea of being the 
Manacrtr's Dependant: How will a 


Manacrr's Dependant command the Paſ- 


ſions of the Audience . 
The Spectators will be . a- 
gainſt him, upon the Preſumption, that 


were his Merit deſerving of better-fitted 


Chaths, the MaANAGERS would have taken 
more Care about them. 

But I ſhall lay theſe Kinds of Checks to 
Theatrical Expreſſion, under the Article of 
Saving OxconoMy. 2 

It requires not an 1 to the 
Theatres Account. Boołs, to know that the 
moſt trivial Article in their Eſtabliſhment 
runs High; and that a diligent Eye muſt 
be had to every Point of Saving: But, 
perhaps, the Saving-Part may be placed 
where, all things conſidered, it may turn 
out not quite ſo recruiting to the THRA- 


TRICAL-Cheff. This will certainly be the 


Event, if the neceſſary Ornaments are 
wggardly beſtowed upon capital Perfor- 


L mances, 
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mances, and laviſh'd away unnece foril 
upon others, more Inferior. 

To ſet off one of Shakeſpear's fbewy 
Plays, what a Profufion of Lace and Em 
| Graigery do we find among the Dunb- 
Courtiers ? And what Sezſalion does this 
Expence occaſion to the Spectators? A 
very difagreeable one. We ſee the infe- 
&:or Part of the Court like a Monmouth- 
 Sereet Regiment; the Speaking-Lords in- 
deed areas Brilliaxt, as the laſt French- cut 
can make them; but the King and his 
Beef-eaters are the * Men drefsd to 
the Time. 
Why are not all our Plays dreſs d in 
Cbaracter in Point of Time and Place? 
Would it be more expenſive to the Ma- 
NAGERS? I aver, not. Let the Plot lie 
in whatever Country it will (proper for 
the Theatre) the chief of the Natives 
Expence in Dreſs lies in JewerLs: The 
reſt is flimſy Chath, Silł, or Sattin ; which, 
with the flight Lace about them, coſt not, 
at firſt, J believe, ſo much as the Second- 
hand Cloaths of our Theatres. | Jewels of 


the 
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the Thentrical-Water may eaſily be come 
at, and will not tarniſh or mildew like 
Lace or Cloath ; but have this additional 
Recommendation, that they equally fi 
"_ Wearer. 

It is obvious, beyond reply, what eroud- 


ed Houſes indifferent Plays will draw, if 


the Characters are dreſſed in the National- 
Mode, where the Scene is laid. I cannot, 
therefore, but think it ill-judged Oeco- 
nomy, to be ſparing in an Article that 
contributes ſo much to the Elegance of 
TAEATRICAL EXPRESSION. 

The MAnaczR's Judgment and Taft ; 
the AcTor's Spirit and Execution; and 
the Curiofity, Attention and Approbation 
of the SpECTAToORS, are fo much a fect- 
ed by it; that the Theatres would ſoon 
find themſelves availed by paying + A ſtrit 
W * to it. 

Scenery we preſume is allowed to bw 


a very intereſting Effect upon THEATRI- 


CAL ExPREss10N : Some Particulars in 
which it has, have been already men- 
L 2 Pan o- 


4 
| 
[ 
| 


e 2 


. 
 Pantomine-Expreſſion- (the Expence of 


which I could wiſh - the Thearres were 


eas'd of ) has all the Advantage of this 
kind laviſh'd upon it that can be expect- 
ed; and the MANAGERs of our Theatres 
deſerve the Thanks of the Town, for 


their great Expence in Canvas and Paint 


to pleaſe their Taſt. Shall then theſe Or- 
naments . be leſs attended to, when the 


| Promotion of a more noble Kind of Thea- 


trical Expreſſion is concern'd ? 


Il am not extravagant enough to propoſe 


that a new Set of Scenes ſhould be pro- 


duced at every new Tragedy; I mean only 


that that there | ſhould never be ſuch a 


Scarcity of Scenes in the Theatre, but, 


that, whether the Seat of Action be 
Greek, Roman, Aſiatic, African, Talian, 
Spaniſh, &c: There may be one Set, at 
leaſt, adapted to each Country; and that 
we, the Spectators, may not be put upon 
to believe ourſelves abroad, when we have 
no local Imagery before us, but that of 
our οn Country. 


«4. > + K 
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The Appointment of the Pieces of 
Maſfic between the Acts in Tragedy, de- 
| ſerves, T apprehend, a great deal of the 
ManaceR's Attention; or (if he is no 
judge of Mzyfic) of fk of his Council, 
who are. Its preparatory Effect upon 
the Paſſions, throughout all Antiquity, is 
too trite a Subject to be deſcanted upon. 
With due Submiſſion, is it fit that one 
AZ of deep Diftreſs, and another, where 
that DiPtreſs heightens, ſhould be ſeparated 
by an Allegro Compoſition ? Or that the 
Fifth, which often places us in the midſt 
of Battle, Bloodſhed, and Terror, ſhould 
be introduced by a German-Flute Prece, 
with the Piano under-accompanyments ? 
This is too 'common to need any 
Apology for mentioning it. It muſt be 
added too, that the Bell of one Houſe ge- 
nerally rings in the Middle of a Strain; 
to the utter Deſtruction of the beſt Piece 

of Mufic upon Earth, and to the Confu- 
ſion of thoſe, who, by attending to the 
eee were endeavou _ to "_ they 


nection 
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 medation as to Room, and a ſilent Attention 
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nection of THEATRICAL ExyREss108 ter 


the End of the Play. 


We now beg leave to intimate "ey _ 


1 Town, that the Excellence of Tur aTii- 


CAL EXPRESSION has great Dependance 
upon their Conduct. 1 

Who would conceive, that thoſe, mito 
pay their Shilling; much leſs, thoſe who 
produce two for Theatrical Entertaiment; 
had not ſomething like a Taft, or Defre 
to be quietly gratified! But what inter- 
rupting Inſolence do we meet with from 
the Galleries almoſt during the whole Per- 
formance! Inſolence! that nothing but 
the Military and Peace- Officer can cor- 
rect; as I hope it moſt rigorouſly w 

I have nothing to ſay to the Green- 
Boxes, whoſe Deportment is always as 
regular in public, as in private: And what 
can I ſay to the Pit; the Grand- Academy 


of Theatrical Srience? 


One would expect from this Area of 


Criticiſm, which ſeveral Men of Fortune 


frequent, good Manners, mutual Atcom- 


"0. 
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But the Breeding of Porters, and the Si- 


lence of Fiſhwomen, is ſuperior to what I 


have, ſometimes, obſerved in this Part of 


the Theatre, 
Selfiſoneſs, as to Room upon the Ben- 


ches, is carried to ſuch brutal Exceſs, 


that, at a Diſtance too great to offer my 
Relief, I have ſeen Women of genteel 


Deportment, modeſt and agreeable Fi- 


gures, ſuffered to ſtand the whole Even- 
ing, without receiving the leaſt Accom- 
modation from twenty well-dreſs'd Fel- 
lows, who were near enough to Compli- 
ment them with their Seats. 


Crouding , joſtling, diſputing alud, 
 _ wrangling, nay even quarreliing are fre- 


quent; and as a Circle will neceſſarily be 

gathered upon ſuch im pertinent Occaſions, 
the Drama ſuffers greatly in its Repreſen- 
tation, from theſe Diſorders. 


I ſhall think the few Hours I hang be⸗ 


fn upon theſe Papers very well laid 
out, if they ſhould any ways contribute 


to bring this important Part of the Houſe 


* 
3 —— mg — 
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tal 
to Order. But as I am not very ſanguine, 
as to the Number of Hands theſe Reflec- 


tions may fall into, nor, indeed, -as to the 


Reception they may meet with; I hope 
(for the Defect is not general) the politen 
Part of the Pit will fave the Play from 
being interrupted, by kicking out the Fel- 
low who preſumes to be inſolent, without 
any Conſideration of his Rank and Cir- 
eumſtances without Doors. 


My Reſpect for the two brighteſt, ont; ® 


which is more, faire/i Female Circles in 


any Theatre extant, makes me heſitate to 
mention what Prejudice the Drama re- 


ceives from the Box xs. 
It muſt, undoubtedly, be from Hide 
vertency, that the Ladies carry on their 


Converſations Jud enough to be heard by 
a great Part of the Pit; and, in the 


Boxes neareſt the Stage, by the Actors 
themſelves. Should theſe Reflections have 
the Honour to fall into any of their Hands, 
Jam ſure their Delicacy will make _ 
* 9 . 


No 


ed from any Appeal to MopesTy. 
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No Remonſirance, I doubt, will prevail 


upon the Smarts who oblige the Town 


with their whole Lengths at the Side- Scenes, 


to take their pretty Figures away. To 
tell them that © they ale off the Effect of 


cc the Scenery; that they make a motly 


« FiguRE among Aclors dreis'd in Cha- 
ce rafer ; that they diſcompoſe the Per- 
ce formers by ſlopping up their Entry and 
ce Retreat; that they interrupt the Dra- 
« ma by their giggling and grimace; that 
« the 20bole Houſe looks upon them as a 
&« Nuzſance, and the more diſcerning Part 


ce as Coxcombs ;” would, one would think, 


ſhame them into Decency and Retirement: 
But Succeſs, perhaps, is not to be expect- 
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